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The  rising  demand  for  a  unified  command 
following  British  setbacks  in  Africa  has  fo¬ 
cused  attention  on  the  machinery  of  collaboration 
already  existing  between  the  United  Nations,  and 
on  the  steps  that  remain  to  be  taken  to  achieve  a 
fully  integrated  international  organization.  On 
January  i,  1942  the  twenty-six  states  known  col¬ 
lectively  as  the  United  Nations  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  employ  their  full  resources  against  those 
members  of  the  Axis  combination  with  which  they 
were  at  war,  and  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in 
the  struggle  for  victory  over  Hitlerism.'  In  the 
months  which  have  elapsed  since  this  New  Year’s 
declaration,  the  signatories  have  taken  many  meas¬ 
ures  to  implement  their  pledges.  They  have  created 
a  number  of  combined  agencies  and  have  devel¬ 
oped  various  methods  for  carrying  on  the  common 
war  effort.  In  addition,  several  commissions  and 
boards  established  before  December  7,  1941  have 
continued  to  function  and  have  been  geared  into 
the  cooperative  schemes  of  the  larger  group.  This 
report  examines  the  current  operating  intergovern¬ 
mental  machinery  of  the  United  Nations,  and  ap¬ 
praises  the  possibilities  of  eventually  remobilizing 
this  machinery  for  the  tasks  of  post-war  recon¬ 
struction. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  at  the  outset,  that  an¬ 
nouncements  of  new  agencies,  new  appointments, 
and  reorganizations  of  existing  agencies  are  made 
with  such  bewildering  rapidity  that  even  many  of 
those  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  international 
collaboration  scarcely  know  the  over-all  framework 
within  which  they  are  operating.  Yet  a  study  of 
this  vast  machinery  of  collaboration  may  yield  use¬ 
ful  data. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shape  of  things  to  come 
can  be  discerned  in  arrangements  already  made 
between  the  United  Nations.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  post-war  organization  will  be  the  product 
not  of  one  embracing  covenant  or  constitution,  but 

I.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  VI,  No.  132,  Jan.  3, 
1942.  At  a  ceremony  held  at  the  White  House  in  Washington 
in  honor  of  the  United  Nations  on  June  14,  1942,  Mexico  and 
the  Philippines  joined  the  ranks  of  the  United  Nations. 


of  experience  in  time  of  war,  during  which  a 
great  variety  of  international  agencies  has  come 
into  being.  All  over  the  world,  American,  British, 
Chinese,  Dutch,  Dominion,  and  Russian  officials 
are  in  contact  with  one  another,  making  combined 
plans,  and  learning  to  work  together  on  everything 
from  ships  and  tanks  to  tea  and  quinine. 

The  fluid  nature  of  international  machinery  in 
the  making  cannot  be  overemphasized.  No  final 
estimate  of  its  value  can  be  made  at  this  time.  Nor 
can  mere  words  convey  an  accurate  picture.  Names 
of  boards,  lists  of  persons,  descriptions  of  proposed 
functions  lack  reality.  Real  government  is  a  matter 
of  personalities,  of  private  discussion,  of  telephone 
calls,  of  unofficial  liaison,  and  what  may  look  dis¬ 
orderly  or  overlapping  on  paper  frequently  in  ac¬ 
tuality  is  made  to  work  smoothly  because  of  the 
special  skill  and  imagination  of  individual  admin¬ 
istrators.  Conversely,  what  in  official  form  looks 
neat  and  precise  may  in  reality  turn  out  to  be 
nothing  but  a  project  lacking  concrete  substance. 
In  the  following  outline,  existing  agencies  must 
be  regarded  not  as  static  and  fixed,  but  as  human 
institutions  in  a  constant  state  of  flux.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  much  of  what  goes  on 
among  the  United  Nations  is  necessarily  secret, 
especially  in  the  sphere  of  military  strategy. 

NO  SUPERSTATE 

An  analysis  of  existing  machinery  reveals  certain 
general  characteristics.  First  of  all,  there  is  as  yet 
no  centralization:  no  one  over-all  agency  exists. 
Instead,  machinery  has  been  created  ad  hoc,  in 
pragmatic  and  piecemeal  fashion  as  the  need  has 
arisen.  Some  of  the  agencies  deal  with  regional 
problems;  others  with  a  limited  range  of  prob¬ 
lems  on  a  world-wide  scale.  In  certain  sectors, 
notably  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  regional  military, 
naval  and  air  commands  have  been  established. 
Sometimes  the  job  of  linking  the  member  states  is 
accomplished  through  special  missions  or  envoys  ap¬ 
pointed  to  carry  on  private  negotiations.  The  lines 
between  domestic  and  international  activity  are 
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blurred,  and  national  administrative  agencies  of 
the  powers  concerned  sometimes  engage  in  do¬ 
mestic  business  and  at  other  times  extend  their 
functions  into  the  international  sphere.  The  result 
is  a  conglomeration  of  international  boards  and 
domestic  staffs,  whose  duties  intermingle.  Admin¬ 
istrative  officers  of  national  units  deal  directly  with 
their  opposite  numbers  in  other  states  without 
benefit  of  diplomatic  intermediaries  and  simultane¬ 
ously  perform  both  national  and  international  tasks. 
So  far  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a 
super-state. 

To  date  most  of  the  formal  intergovernmental 
machinery  has  centered  around  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  special  position,  geographic 
and  political,  of  the  U.S.S.R.  has  until  recently 
kept  that  country  from  participating  more  closely 
in  the  collaborative  effort.  China  and  the  govern- 
ments-in-exile  also  remain  somewhat  on  the 
periphery,  and  are  brought  into  the  foreground 
only  when  their  specific  interests  are  involved. 

JOINT  WAR  STAFFS  AND  COMMANDS 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war,  there  were  one  Allied  Supreme  War  Council 
and  one  Allied  Commander-in-Chief,  General 
Foch.*^  In  this  war,  despite  considerable  agitation 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  a  War 
Council  endowed  with  “supreme  powers,”  no  single 
agency  for  political  planning  or  for  military  com¬ 
mand  on  a  global  scale  has  been  established  so  far. 
A  military  expert  has  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  1917-18  Supreme  War  Council  had  no 
final  responsibility  for  its  decisions,  which  had  to 
be  ratified  by  the  respective  governments  con¬ 
cerned.  Even  under  the  Supreme  Command  of 
General  Foch,  the  American  and  British  armies 
maintained  a  high  degree  of  autonomy.^ 

The  first  announcement  of  a  unified  regional 
command  in  the  present  war  came  on  January  3, 
1942^  at  the  time  of  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill’s  first  visit  to  the  White  House,  when  all 
the  forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  area  were  put 
under  General  Sir  Archibald  Wavell  as  supreme 
commander.  Major  General  George  H.  Brett, 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army, 
was  made  deputy  supreme  commander,  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Thomas  C.  Hart  of  the  United  States  Navy 
was  placed  in  charge  of  all  naval  forces  in  that 
area.  At  the  same  time.  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  accepted  the  supreme  command  over  all 

la.  The  machinery  of  collaboration  between  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  in  1914-18  will  be  analyzed  in  a  forthcoming 
issue  of  Foreign  Policy  Reports. 

2.  T.  H.  Thomas,  “The  Illusion  of  Unified  Command,” 
Queen’s  Quarterly,  Vol.  XLIX,  No.  i,  1942. 

3.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  VI,  No.  132,  Jan.  3, 
1942. 


the  land  and  air  forces  of  the  United  Nations 
which  were  then  operating  in  the  Chinese  theater 
of  war,  including  initially  portions  of  Thailand 
and  Indo-China.  Subsequently,  the  naval  command 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific  was  subdivided  in  such 
a  way  as  to  place  Vice  Admiral  H.  F.  Leary  of 
the  United  States  Navy  in  command  of  the  com¬ 
bined  naval  forces  of  the  Australia-New  Zealand 
area  with  the  title  of  Commander  of  the  Anzac 
Naval  Forces.  A  certain  degree  of  unity  was  thus 
achieved,  but  the  Asiatic  sector  was  still  divided 
between  General  Wavell  and  the  Chinese  General¬ 
issimo. 

A  more  comprehensive  military  agreement  was 
reached  on  February  6,  when  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  War  Department  announced  the  Com¬ 
bined  Chiefs  of  Staff  plan.**  According  to  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  was 
created  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to 
insure  the  complete  coordination  of  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  of  these  two  nations,  and  to  provide  for  full 
British  and  American  collaboration  with  the 
United  Nations  associated  in  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  the  Axis  powers.  The  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  has  two  principal  subdivisions: 
i)  the  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  2)  the 
British  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  American  members 
named  initially  were  Admiral  Harold  R.  Stark, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  General  George  C. 
Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  Admiral  E.  J. 
King,  Cbmmander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States 
Fleet,  and  Lt.  General  H.  H.  Arnold,  Chief  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces.  The  British  Chiefs  of  Staff 
were  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Dill,  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Little,  Lt.  General  Sir  Colville  Weymyss, 
and  Air  Marshal  A.  T.  Harris.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  combined  staffs,  meeting  in  Washington,  to  map 
out  broad  strategical  plans  in  the  form  of  joint 
recommendations  to  the  heads  of  their  respective 
governments  and  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the 
commanders  in  the  field  tp  whom  is  entrusted  the 
task  of  carrying  out  operations  on  the  spot.  The 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  thus  the  control 
agency  for  planning  and  coordinating  the  military, 
naval  and  air  effort.  Representatives  of  the  other 
United  Nations  such  as  China,  The  Netherlands, 
Australia,  and  the  Soviet  Union  consult  with  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  consideration  of 
matters  concerning  their  national  interests. 

On  April  2,  1942  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  American  Army  was  renamed 
Operations  Division,  and  designated  a  liaison 
agency.  In  this  way,  an  American  governmental 
unit  assumed  a  dual  role,  acting  both  for  our  own 
services  and  for  the  combined  forces  of  the  United 

4.  War  Department,  Press  Release,  February  6,  1942. 
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Nations.  The  War  Department  announcement 
stated:  “This  division  will  also  coordinate  strategi¬ 
cal  and  operational  planning  with  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  with  the  Military  Headquarters 
of  all  United  Powers.  In  this  connection,  a  further 
change  is  involved  in  the  present  arrangement 
whereby  the  strategical  planning  groups  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  been  merged  and  moved 
out  of  their  respective  departments  and  set  up  un¬ 
der  the  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  There 
they  are  in  intimate  touch  with  a  similar  planning 
group  of  British  officers,  air,  ground,  and  naval, 
and  with  the  representatives  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  In  the  same  manner  a  military-naval  intelli¬ 
gence  group  has  been  established.”’  Operating  un¬ 
der  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  these  groups 
are  now  known  as  the  Combined  Staff  Planners 
Committee  and  the  Combined  Intelligence  Com¬ 
mittee.  Each  of  these  is  composed  of  separate 
American  and  British  groups,  called  the  Joint 
Strategic  and  Joint  Intelligence  Committees.  The 
latter  include  representatives  of  the  War,  Navy  and 
State  Departments,  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 

Under  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  also  serves 
the  Munitions  Assignments  Board,  created  on  Jan¬ 
uary  26,  1942,  which  has  two  coordinate  branches, 
sitting  in  London  and  Washington.  Each  branch 
is  staffed  by  officers  of  the  British  and  American 
armed  forces,  under  the  direction  of  a  civilian 
chairman.  The  board  is  headed  by  Harry  L.  Hop¬ 
kins  for  the  United  States  and  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
former  Minister  of  War  Production,  for  Britain. 
The  task  of  the  Munitions  Assignments  Board  is 
to  distribute  among  the  United  Nations  munitions 
produced  in  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Ameri¬ 
can  munitions  allocated  to  other  nations  are  usually 
transferred  under  lease-lend  authority.  The  actual 
assignments,  however,  are  made  not  by  the  Lend- 
Lease  Administration,  but  by  the  military  experts 
of  the  Munitions  Assignments  Board. 

SOUTHWEST  PACIFIC  COMMAND 

Meanwhile,  an  international  Supreme  Command 
had  been  created  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  where 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  received  full  military 
authority  from  the  governments  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Australia,  The  Netherlands, 
and  Free  French  naval  units.  Unity  was  accom¬ 
plished  only  after  considerable  delay  and  confusion. 
General  MacArthur  was  given  command  of  the 
Southwest  Pacific  on  land,  sea,  and  air  from 
Australia;  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
made  responsible  for  China  and  Chinese  troops  in 
Burma,  and  General  Wavell  was  entrusted  with 
5.  Ibid.,  April  2,  1942. 


supreme  command  in  India.^  Another  significant 
event  was  the  appointment  of  an  American,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  Joseph  W.  Stilwell,  as  commander 
of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Armies  of  China  fighting 
the  Japanese  in  Burma  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chinese  Generalissimo.’ 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  scope  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur’s  authority  brought  no  little  criticism  of 
these  arrangements.®  On  April  19,  1942  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  clarified  by  announcements  from  United 
States  headquarters  in  Australia  and  from  Prime 
Minister  John  Curtin  of  Australia  that  “by  Agree¬ 
ment  among  the  governments  of  Australia,  the 
United  Kingdom,  The  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  States,  the  Southwest  Pacific  area  has  been 
constituted,  .  .  .  [with]  General  MacArthur  .  .  . 
formally  [in]  command  by  virtue  of  that  au¬ 
thority.”^  In  a  letter  to  General  MacArthur,  Mr. 
Curtin  stated:  “You  have  received  a  charter  as 
Supreme  Commander  not  from  your  own  govern¬ 
ment  alone,  but  also  from  the  other  governments 
concerned.  At  the  request  of  a  sovereign  state  you 
are  being  placed  in  Supreme  Command  of  its 
navy,  army  and  air  forces.”’®  The  Prime  Minister 
also  declared  that  all  orders  issued  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  would  be  considered  by  the 
commanders  of  the  Australian  forces  as  emanating 
from  the  Commonwealth  government." 

Additional  announcements  at  the  same  time  regu¬ 
larized  General  MacArthur’s  previous  appoint¬ 
ments  of  General  Sir  Thomas  Blarney  of  the 
Australian  Army  as  commander  of  the  Allied  land 
forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  area,  of  Lieutenant 
General  George  H.  Brett  of  the  American  Army 
as  commander  of  the  air  forces,  and  of  Vice  Ad¬ 
miral  Herbert  F.  Leary  of  the  American  Navy,  as 
commander  of  naval  forces."  It  was  made  plain 
that  General  MacArthur  would  have  Australian 
and  Dutch  as  well  as  American  staff  officers,  simi¬ 
larly  that  General  Blarney  would  place  American 
and  Dutch  officers  on  his  staff,  and  that  American 
troops  in  the  field  would  take  orders  from  General 
Blarney."  That  something  of  a  real  fusion  of  na¬ 
tional  units  into  an  international  force  has  taken 
place  was  further  emphasized  by  General  Brett 
in  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Allied  air 
force,  including  American,  Australian  and  Dutch 
airmen,  had  been  organized  in  a  truly  interlocking 
manner,  with  “the  best  men  being  chosen  for  im- 
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portant  jobs  without  regard  to  nationality.”^'*  In¬ 
dividual  squadrons  are  of  a  single  nationality,  but 
they  are  used  interchangeably  under  a  command 
“in  which  all  are  represented  according  to  merit.”*’ 
In  addition  to  having  officers  attached  to  General 
MacArthur’s  staff,  The  Netherlands  established  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  to  administer  Nether¬ 
lands  affairs  in  Australia  and  to  work  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  United  Nations  officials  on  that  con¬ 
tinent.*^  Vice  Admiral  C.  E.  L.  Helfrich  is  in  com¬ 
mand  under  General  MacArthur  of  all  Netherlands 
forces  in  the  Pacific.*’  To  deal  with  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  supplying  of  the  United  Nations 
forces  in  Australia,  an  Allied  Supply  Council  has 
been  created.*®  Functioning  in  close  cooperation 
with  General  MacArthur’s  command,  this  body  is 
designed  to  serve  as  a  central  coordinating  agency, 
and  its  sessions  have  been  attended  by  General 
MacArthur  and  Australian  supply  officials.*^ 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMAND 

New  Zealand  is  not  included  in  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur’s  sphere.  A  separate  South  Pacific  Com¬ 
mand  under  Vice  Admiral  Robert  Lee  Ghormley 
of  the  United  States  Navy  was  set  up  on  April  21, 
1942’°  to  direct  United  Nations  military,  naval, 
and  air  operations  in  a  wide  area  of  the  South 
Pacific,  including  New  Zealand  and  the  other 
islands  south  of  the  Equator  which  lie  east  of 
General  MacArthur’s  zone.  Admiral  Ghormley  re¬ 
ceives  his  orders  from  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nimitz,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States 
Pacific  fleet.’*  Prime  Minister  Peter  Fraser  of  New 
Zealand  revealed  that  his  government  had  desired 
to  remain  closely  linked  to  Australia  in  one  area 
under  General  MacArthur,  but  had  finally  agreed 
to  a  separation  when  “strategic  considerations,  as 
determined  in  Washington,”  dictated  a  change.” 
Direct  liaison  between  the  South  Pacific  area  and 
General  MacArthur  is  maintained  through  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Leonard  G.  Goss  of  New  Zealand 
who  was  dispatched  to  Australia,’*  by  the  New 
Zealand  government,  and  through  Admiral  Leary 
who  operates  in  agreement  with  both  General 
MacArthur  and  Admiral  Ghormley.’"*  To  connect 
Australia  more  intimately  with  the  Combined 

14.  Ibid.,  April  19,  1942. 

15.  Ibid. 

16.  Netherlands  News  Digest,  April  15,  1942,  pp.  57-58. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  58. 

18.  New  Yor/(  Times,  April  8,  1942. 
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22.  Ibid.,  April  24,  1942. 
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Chiefs  of  Staff  and  with  the  Pacific  War  Council, 
Lieutenant  General  Edward  K.  Smart  has  been  dis¬ 
patched  to  Washington  where  he  is  attached  to 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  group  and  where  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  serve  as  military  adviser  to  the  Australian 
representative  in  the  Pacific  War  Council.” 

PACIFIC  WAR  COUNCILS 

While  matters  of  strategy  are  thus  centered  in 
Washington,  a  first  Pacific  War  Council  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  London,  apparently  at  the  insistence  of  The 
Netherlands,  for  consideration  of  general  political 
problems.’^  The  establishment  of  a  Pacific  War 
Council  in  London  aroused  considerable  criticism, 
especially  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  These 
Dominions  insisted  on  greater  participation  in 
either  an  imperial  war  cabinet  or  a  United  Nations 
war  council,  and  their  desires  were  heeded  in  the 
creation  of  a  second  Pacific  War  Council  to  sit  in 
Washington,  announced  on  March  30,  1942.”  The 
member  nations  of  the  second  Council  are  the 
United  States,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  The 
Netherlands,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain.  Because 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  at  war  with  Japan,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  been  careful  not  to  associate  themselves 
formally  with  the  Pacific  War  Council.  Soviet  Am¬ 
bassador  Litvinov,  however,  has  sometimes  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  President  shortly  before  or  after 
sessions  of  the  group,  and  in  this  way  has  main¬ 
tained  indirect  contact  with  the  United  Nations 
when  Pacific  matters  were  under  discussion.’® 

The  Pacific  War  Council  in  Washington  has 
taken  precedence  over  the  one  in  London,  and  the 
latter  has  become  essentially  a  liaison  agency  be¬ 
tween  London  and  the  Washington  group  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 
On  March  31  President  Roosevelt  indicated  that  the 
new  Pacific  War  Council,  and  presumably  the  older 
one  in  London,  also,  would  be  purely  consultative 
bodies.”’ 

Responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  is  thus  divided  between  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Group  and  the  two  Pacific  War  Councils 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  regional  military,  naval 
and  air  commanders  on  the  other.  It  would  be  in¬ 
accurate  to  assume,  however,  that  any  absolutely 
clear-cut  division  of  functions  exists.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  is  too  fluid  for  an  exact  separation  of  duties. 
Aside  from  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  group, 
which  is  primarily  an  Anglo-American  body,  no 

25.  Ibid.,  April  2,  1942. 

26.  Ibid.,  Feb.  7,  1942. 

27.  Ibid.,  March  31,  1942. 

28.  Ibid.,  April  22,  1942. 

29.  Ibid.,  April  i,  1942.  No  representative  of  India  appears  in 
the  list  of  members.  This  was  explained  by  the  President  as  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  “does  not  lap  the  shores  of 
India.’’ 
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formal  machinery  exists  for  coordinating  the  mili¬ 
tary  or  political  activities  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  other  war  theaters.  Although  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  joined  in  a  formal  alliance, 
and  constant  contact  is  maintained  between  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Soviet  officials,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  not  a  fully 
participating  member  of  any  combined  agency. 

Conferences  between  leading  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  officers  supplement  the  work  of  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  group.  In  April  1942  General 
George  C.  Marshall,  United  States  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  visited  London  for  talks  with  British  offi¬ 
cials.^®  Admiral  Harold  R.  Stark,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  went  to  London  on  April  30  and  is  still 
there.  Later  in  the  spring,  an  American  military 
and  naval  mission  headed  by  Lieutenant  General 
B.  B.  Somervell,  Chief  of  the  Army  Services  of 
Supply,  Rear  Admiral  John  H.  Towers,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  Lieutenant  General  H.  H.  Arnold,  Chief 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  went  to  Great  Britain  for 
what  were  regarded  as  extremely  significant  con¬ 
versations.^'  On  June  25  Major  General  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  was  designated  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  European  theater  of  operations,  with 
headquarters  in  London.^^  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  a  Supreme  Command  in  the  Atlantic  or 
Western  European  area  is  to  be  established. 

The  actual  workings  of  all  these  arrangements 
are  of  course  secret,  and  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
how  satisfactorily  matters  are  being  handled.  The 
way  in  which  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  commanders  in  the  field  cooperate  and  plan 
with  one  another  is  not  a  subject  for  public  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  only  bare  outlines,  admittedly  very 
inadequate,  can  be  given  at  this  time.  It  is  appar¬ 
ent  from  the  wording  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff  announcement  that  that  group  did  not  at 
the  outset  have  a  great  deal  of  direct  and  inde¬ 
pendent  authority  of  its  own.  It  is  mainly  a  liaison 
planning  agency  with  the  power  of  making  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  heads  of  the  respective  govern¬ 
ments. 

The  special  interest  that  both  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  take  in  matters 
of  strategy  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection 
with  these  schemes  for  unified  planning.  Appar¬ 
ently  both  statesmen  like  to  play  a  leading  part  in 
the  formulation  of  high  strategy,  and  their  wishes 
must  be  considered  by  the  various  staffs  and  com¬ 
manders  concerned.  The  link  between  Churchill 
and  Roosevelt  seems  to  be  very  close,  and  Field 
Marshal  Sir  John  Dill  is  Churchill’s  special  emis- 

30.  Ihid.,  April  9,  1942. 

31.  Ihid.,  May  28,  29,  1942. 

32.  Ibid.,  June  26, 1942. 


sary  to  President  Roosevelt  in  matters  of  military 
and  naval  planning.  The  political  heads,  therefore, 
of  two  of  the  most  important  United  Nations  make 
a  kind  of  unique  General  Staff  which  functions  in 
cooperation  with  other  heads  of  states,  notably 
Stalin  and  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who 
are  consulted  by  means  of  personal  envoys  and 
diplomatic  officers. 

COMBINED  BRITISH-AMERICAN  BOARDS 

Among  the  outstanding  agencies  for  the  conduct 
of  the  combined  war  effort  are  the  three  Anglo- 
American  boards  whose  creation  was  announced  on 
January  26,  1942  —  the  Combined  Raw  Materials 
Board,  the  Munitions  Assignments  Board^^  and  the 
Combined  Shipping  Adjustment  Board.  To  these 
have  been  added  two  other  boards — the  Combined 
Production  and  Resources  Board  and  the  Com¬ 
bined  Food  Board,  established  on  June  9,  1942.^'* 
These  are  all  British-American  boards  designed  to 
effect  a  pooling  of  the  shipping  and  munitions 
production  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  the  closest  possible  cooperation  in  the  alloca¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  food  and  raw  materials. 
The  establishment  of  these  boards  was  intended  to 
provide  for  the  “utilization  of  the  raw  material  re¬ 
sources  ...  in  the  most  efficient  and  speediest  pos¬ 
sible  manner,”  and  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of 
information  on  “the  entire  munition  resources  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.”^^  Members 
of  these  boards  confer  with  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  China,  and  such  others  of  the 
United  Nations  as  are  “necessary  to  attain  com¬ 
mon  purposes  and  provide  for  the  most  effective 
employment  of  the  joint  resources  of  the  United 
Nations.”^^ 

The  Combined  Shipping  Adjustment  Board  con¬ 
sists  of  two  groups:  one  in  Washington,  headed  by 
Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  chairman  of  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  as  the  American 
member,  and  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  chairman  of  Allied 
Maritime  Transport  Executive  in  the  first  World 
War,  as  the  British  member;  and  the  other  in  Lon¬ 
don,  headed  by  Lord  Leathers  for  Britain,  and  W. 
A.  Harriman  for  the  United  States.  The  British 
Ministry  of  War  Transport  directly  controls  the 
movement  of  British  shipping,  while  American 
vessels  operate  under  orders  from  our  War  Ship¬ 
ping  Administration.  Norway,  The  Netherlands, 
and  other  United  Nations  have  contributed  their 
ships  and  sailors  to  the  service  of  the  common 
cause,  for  charter  operation  under  Ministry  of  War 

33.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  VI,  No.  136,  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1942.  The  work  of  the  Munitions  Assignments  Board  is 
discussed  on  p.  96. 

34.  The  New  Yorh  Times,  June  10,  1942. 

35.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  January  31,  1942. 

36.  Ibid. 
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Transport  or  War  Shipping  Administration  di¬ 
rection.^^ 

The  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board  is  headed  by 
William  L.  Batt,  representing  the  U.S.  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  and  Sir  Clive  Baillieu  representing  the 
British  Ministry  of  Production.  “The  Board  allo¬ 
cates  strategic  raw  materials  controlled  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  among  the  United 
Nations  and  collaborates  with  other  countries  to 
secure  the  maximum  development  and  utilization 
of  their  raw  material  resources.  Complete  alloca¬ 
tions  have  been  made  on  a  world  basis  for  such 
materials  as  tin,  rubber,  and  manila  fiber,  of  which 
the  principal  supplies  were  cut  off  by  the  war. 
Similar  action  has  been  taken  on  certain  ferro¬ 
alloys,  copper  and  other  materials  which  have  not 
been  cut  off,  but  which  are  in  short  supply  because 
war  requirements  have  outstripped  available  pro¬ 
duction.  In  addition,  the  Combined  Board  makes 
temporary  allocations  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
urgent  special  needs,  as,  for  example,  tin  plate  for 
Great  Britain,  aluminum  for  the  United  States, 
and  rubber  for  Russia.”^®  In  the  allocation  of  raw 
materials  among  the  United  Nations,  “normal  con¬ 
siderations  of  international  commerce,  finance,  and 
foreign  exchange  are  not  permitted  to  interfere 
with  fundamental  war  needs.”^®^ 

The  Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board 
is  headed  by  Donald  Nelson,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
War  Production  Board,  and  Oliver  Lyttelton,  Brit¬ 
ish  Minister  of  Production.  The  two  production 
chiefs  reached  an  agreement  in  Washington  on 
June  9,  1942  regarding  division  of  labor  between 
the  British  and  American  industrial  machines,  with 
the  object  of  reducing  demands  on  shipping  space. 
The  Combined  Food  Board  is  headed  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Claude  Wickard,  and  the  Hon.  R. 
H.  Brand,' chairman  of  the  British  Supply  Council 
and  head  of  the  British  Food  Mission.  This  Board, 
sitting  in  Washington,  “will  consider  common 
problems  concerning  the  supply,  production, 
transportation,  disposal,  allocation  or  disposition 
of  food  and  food-producing  equipment  throughout 
the  world.”^^ 

All  these  boards,  it  must  be  noted,  are  composed 
of  administrative  officers  of  the  two  nations,  who 
not  only  make  recommendations  to  other  branches 
of  the  respective  governments,  but  also  reach 
controlling  decisions.  They  form  common  admin¬ 
istrative  agencies  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  are  intended  to  bring  about  combined 
planning  of  all  foreign  and  domestic  procurement 

37.  Fifth  Report  of  President  Roosevelt  to  Congress  on  Lend- 
Lease  Operations,  for  the  Period  ended  fttne  ii,  1942,  p.  18. 

38.  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

38a.  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

39.  Ibid.,  p.  20. 


in  SO  far  as  the  exigencies  of  war  demand.  These 
boards  meet  in  Washington;  they  are  in  constant 
touch  with  branches  of  the  American  government 
such  as  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  the  War 
Production  Board,  the  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  State,  and 
through  parallel  boards  in  London  are  also  closely 
linked  with  corresponding  British  governmental 
agencies.  They  are  international  committees  com¬ 
posed  of  members  who  have  domestic  duties  as  well 
as  international  functions  to  perform.  Officers  like 
Mr.  Batt  and  Sir  Clive  are  Janus-like.  Each  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  an  international  as  well  as  a 
national  official.  Under  the  Combined  Raw  Ma¬ 
terials  Board,  consisting  of  Mr.  Batt  and  Sir  Clive 
Baillieu,  serves  an  operating  committee  on  require¬ 
ments  and  raw  materials  composed  of  Americans 
and  Englishmen.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  dis¬ 
cover  where  domestic  administration  ends  and  in¬ 
ternational  operations  begin,  so  closely  are  the  two 
functions  intertwined. 

Although  no  very  detailed  or  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  can  be  given  of  the  actual  working  of  this 
machinery,  it  may  be  helpful  to  describe  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  case  indicating  how  decisions  are  made 
and  results  achieved.  Let  us  assume  that  the  U.S. 
War  Production  Board,  after  ascertaining  Ameri¬ 
can  Army  and  Navy  needs  through  the  American 
Requirements  Committee  headed  by  Mr.  Batt, 
deems  it  necessary  to  increase  the  supply  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  strategic  raw  material.  Research  by  the  Ma¬ 
terials  Division  of  the  War  Production  Board  and 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  reveals  the  place 
where  the  material  can  be  obtained  most  easily. 
The  matter  is  referred  to  the  Combined  Raw  Ma¬ 
terials  Board,  which  approves  the  project  and  fits 
it  into  the  larger  scheme  of  raw  materials  plan¬ 
ning.  Thus  American  and  British  approval  is  ob¬ 
tained.  As  a  result  of  an  Executive  Order  on 
April  13,  1942,  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare, 
acting  under  directions  from  the  War  Production 
Board,  is  now  specifically  charged  with  the  task  of 
supervising  the  entire  procurement  process  and, 
through  its  staff,  assumes  the  initiative  in  taking 
steps  such  as  the  following: 

The  foreign  country  where  the  raw  material  is 
to  be  purchased  is  approached  through  the  State 
Department  and  is  asked  to  peg  the  price.  The 
Combined  Shipping  Adjustment  Board,  whose 
task  it  is  to  supervise  the  operations  of  the  Anglo- 
American  shipping  pools,  is  advised  with  regard 
to  the  problem  and  finds  the  necessary  shipping, 
giving  the  proper  recommendations  either  to  the 
British  Ministry  of  War  Transport  or  the  Ameri- 
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can  War  Shipping  Administration  or  both.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration  has 
to  be  brought  into  the  plan  in  order  to  avoid  con¬ 
flict  with  the  arrangements  of  that  agency.  Finan¬ 
cial  matters  must  also  be  attended  to,  and  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries 
— the  Metals  Reserve  Company  or  the  Rubber  Re¬ 
serve  Company — or  the  Export-Import  Bank  must 
be  asked  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 

Something  like  this  complex  series  of  steps  takes 
place  every  day.  When  so  many  agencies,  domestic 
and  international,  have  to  be  consulted  and  have 
to  be  brought  into  close  working  alignment,  the 
task  is  not  easy.  There  are  many  opportunities  for 
conflict  and  friction,  not  merely  between  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations  and  Washington  officials, 
but  between  different  government  agencies  in  this 
country,  notably  the  State  Department  and  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  But,  as  a  result  of 
practical  experience,  these  many  domestic  and  in¬ 
ternational  groups  are  learning  how  to  work  in 
harness.  The  process  is  still  slow  and  cumbersome, 
and  the  officials  engaged  in  it  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  results,  which  too  often  have 
proved  too  little  and  too  late.  Yet  a  modest  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  performing 
the  complex  and  delicate  tasks  of  international 
administration. 

U.S.  ADMINISTRATIVE 
STAFF  CONNECTIONS 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  above  analysis,  that  a  vast 
amount  of  international  work  is  being  carried  on 
by  agencies  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  The  tasks  of  these  agencies  do  not  stop 
at  the  water  line.  In  many  cases  they  are  globe- 
encircling,  and  involve  delicate  problems  of  di¬ 
plomacy  and  international  economic  policy.  In 
former  times,  when  the  amount  of  international 
business  was  relatively  small,  all  business  across 
national  lines  was  channeled  through  the  depart¬ 
ment  specifically  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations.  But  today  foreign  offices  no 
longer  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  interstate  communi¬ 
cation  and  negotiation.  Matters  formerly  regarded 
as  purely  within  the  realm  of  diplomatic  protocol 
are  now  often  dealt  with  by  economic  and  other 
technical  specialists. 

INCREASING  USE  OF  NON-DIPLOMATIC  PERSONNEL 

Because  of  these  developments,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  at  the  present  time  does  not  have  ex¬ 
clusive  control  over  the  handling  of  foreign  affairs. 
According  to  a  White  House  statement  of  May  21, 
1942,  however,  it  is  still  charged  with  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.^ 


The  statement  dealt  specifically  with  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  determining  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare.  In  attempting  to  clarify  the 
position  of  that  agency,  President  Roosevelt  told  the 
Board  that,  in  making  its  decisions,  it  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  leadership  of  the  State  Department  in  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy.  The  Department,  in 
turn,  must  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  Board 
in  matters  of  business  judgment."**  If  disagreement 
arises  between  the  two,  “the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  will  discuss  such  mat¬ 
ters  and  reach  a  joint  decision,”  obtaining  final 
direction  from  the  President  on  problems  of  great 
importance."*^  In  spite  of  the  President’s  statement, 
considerable  confusion  still  exists  as  to  the  exact 
jurisdiction  of  the  two  agencies. 

By  means  of  numerous  liaison  officers,  the  De¬ 
partment  keeps  in  touch  with  other  branches  of 
the  government  and  must  be  consulted  in  impor¬ 
tant  matters  bearing  upon  external  affairs.  It  also 
regards  itself  as  the  sole  channel  of  communication 
between  United  States  agencies  and  their  represen¬ 
tatives  abroad  (except  for  the  armed  services).  In 
describing  the  international  contacts  of  various  fed¬ 
eral  agencies,  it  will  thus  be  apparent  that  the 
State  Department,  although  still  important,  is  no 
longer  in  exclusive  command  of  foreign  affairs. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  are  represented  in  Washington  by  special 
delegations  and  missions  in  addition  to  their  regu¬ 
lar  diplomatic  envoys.  Long  before  this  country’s 
entrance  into  the  war,  the  British  in  particular 
had  an  elaborate  array  of  delegations  and  commis¬ 
sions  which  had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  to 
supervise  the  procurement  of  materials  and  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  American  officials  with  regard  to  sup¬ 
plies  vital  for  the  British  prosecution  of  the  war. 
At  first  there  were  several  separate  British  mis¬ 
sions:  the  British  Purchasing  Commission  and  the 
Military  Mission,  the  British  Air  Commission  (and 
the  R.A.F.  Delegation),  the  British  Food  Mission, 
the  British  Admiralty  Technical  Mission,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Merchant  Shipping  Mission,  and  the  British 
Petroleum  Mission.  The  activities  of  all  these 
groups  were  later  officially  coordinated  under  the 
supervision  of  a  British  Supply  Council  in  North 
America,  which  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  all 
these  missions.**^  At  the  present  time  the  Hon. 
Robert  H.  Brand  is  the  chairman  of  the  Supply 
Council  and,  as  previously  indicated,  is  also  head 
of  the  British  Food  Mission.  Before  December  7, 
1941,  the  British  Admiralty  Delegation,  the  British 
Army  Staff,  and  the  R.A.F.  Delegation  formed  a 

40.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  VI,  No.  152, 
May  23,  1942. 
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42.  Ibid. 
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joint  staff  mission  in  Washington  to  meet  with 
American  military  and  naval  officials.  These  groups 
continue  to  meet  now  as  members  of  the  Com¬ 
bined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  its  supporting  agencies. 

As  will  be  pointed  out  later,  the  British  Food 
Mission  has  worked  somewhat  independently  in 
connection  with  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Ad- 
ministratioh  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Netherlands  has  had  in  Washington  a  special 
purchasing  commission  and  a  naval  commission. 
The  U.S.S.R.  has  dealt  with  the  Lend-Lease  Office 
through  the  Soviet  Government  Purchasing  Com¬ 
mission, but  Soviet  business  transactions  on  a  dol¬ 
lar  basis  continue  to  be  handled  by  Amtorg,  Soviet 
Trade  Agency  in  the  United  States.  Responsibility 
for  the  Chinese  lend-lease  program,  on  China’s 
side,  has  been  taken  by  a  corporation  called  China 
Defense  Supplies,  Inc.  Chinese  cash  purchases  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  made  directly  through  the  Embassy,  or 
through  the  Universal  Trading  Corporation.  The 
work  of  these  technical  missions  is  correlated  with 
that  of  their  respective  embassies  or  legations,  and 
diplomatic  officials  are  not  lacking  in  important 
tasks.  It  is  striking,  however,  to  note  how  much  of 
the  business  between  governments  is  now  being  at¬ 
tended  to  by  specialists  in  specific  fields  instead  of 
by  diplomats  accredited  to  the  State  Department. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  LEND-LEASE  ADMINISTRATION 

Among  the  American  administrative  offices 
which  have  intimate  and  frequent  contacts  with 
foreign  powers,  the  Office  of  L^nd-Lease  Adminis¬ 
tration  occupies  a  unique  position.  It  is  a  part  of 
our  national  administration,  but  its  primary  job 
is  that  of  obtaining  and  sending  American  sup¬ 
plies  to  nations  all  over  the  world  which  are  fight¬ 
ing  the  Axis.  The  future  implications  of  the  work 
of  this  Office  are  particularly  important,  for  it  is 
actually  operating  today  as  a  mechanism  for  the 
delivery  of  material  aid  to  the  victims  of  aggres¬ 
sion.  It  is  also  engaged  in  the  task  of  exchanging 
goods  and  services  among  the  United  Nations. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1939,  the  French  and 
British  governments  began  to  place  orders  with 
American  firms  for  American  goods  which  they 
could  legally  purchase  outside  the  restrictions  of 
our  neutrality  law.  With  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  in  November  1939,  the  Allied  powers 
were  free  to  obtain  arms,  ammunition,  airplanes, 
and  other  implements  of  war,  and  their  requests 
for  American  products  increased  many-fold.  To 
assist  foreign  governments  in  placing  orders. 
President  Roosevelt,  by  a  letter  in  December 
1939,  established  a  committee  composed  of  repre- 

43.  “U.S.  Cooperation  with  British  Nations,”  National  Plan¬ 
ning  Association  Pamphlet  No.  6,  p.  608. 

44.  The  New  Yor^  Times,  April  15,  1942. 


sentatives  of  the  War,  Navy,  and  Treasury  De¬ 
partments.  Throughout  1940,  this  informal  com¬ 
mittee  worked  with  the  British  Purchasing  Mis¬ 
sion  and  with  Netherlands  and  Latin  American 
representatives,  helping  them  to  obtain  what  they 
wanted,  smoothing  out  wherever  possible  priority 
difficulties,  and  assisting  these  powers  in  persuad¬ 
ing  American  officials  such  as  those  in  0PM  to 
release  articles  for  use  abroad. 

The  foreign  governments  were  anxious  to  have 
a  more  responsible  and  more  centralized  agency 
with  which  they  could  deal,  but  no  official  steps 
were  taken  to  expedite  the  process  of  negotiation 
for  supplies  until  after  the  passage  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Law  on  March  ii,  1941.  In  that  measure 
the  United  States  pledged  itself  to  give  aid  to 
any  nation  whose  defense  the  President  felt  was 
vital  to  American  defense.  At  first  there  was  no 
agency  responsible  for  lend-lease  aid  under  this 
Act,  but  on  May  2,  1941  the  Division  of  Defense 
Aid  Reports  of  the  Office  for  Emergency  Manage¬ 
ment  was  created  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  and  to  centralize  the  activities  brought  into 
being  under  its  authority.  Finally,  on  October  28, 
1941,  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration  was 
established  “to  provide  for  the  more  effective  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Act  of  March  ii,  1941.”'*’  E.  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  was  made  administrator. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  con¬ 
flict  in  December  1941  substantially  altered  the 
work  of  this  Office,  but  did  not  diminish  it.  It 
is  true  that,  since  this  country’s  entrance  into  the 
war,  appropriations  for  lend-lease  military  items 
have  gone  direct  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments.  Nevertheless,  contrary  to  some  expectations, 
the  duties  of  the  Lend-Lease  Office  seem  to  have 
increased.  Lend-lease  funds  are  voted  by  Congress 
in  two  ways:  through  direct  appropriations  to  the 
President  for  allocation  by  him;  and  through  Con¬ 
gressional  authorization  to  transfer  certain  funds 
from  appropriations  already  granted  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Maritime  Commission.  We  are  therefore 
today  equipping  and  supplying  our  own  forces,  and 
are  maintaining  a  flow  of  supplies  to  our  allies  for 
use  by  them  according  to  the  plans  worked  out  in 
part  by  the  combined  material  and  strategy  boards, 
and  in  part  determined  by  ad  hoc  decisions. 

Nations  seeking  lend-lease  aid  make  application 
to  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration,  speci¬ 
fying  their  needs,  except  in  the  case  of  munitions, 
where  the  function  of  the  Office  is  to  facilitate 
the  course  of  the  application  before  the  Muni¬ 
tions  Assignments  Board.  In  cooperation  with  the 
State  Department  and  the  Board  of  Economic 

45.  Federal  Register,  Vol.  6,  No.  212,  Oct.  30,  1941,  pp.  5519- 
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Warfare,  so-called  master  lend-lease  agreements 
have  been  negotiated  between  the  United  States 
and  lend-lease  nations.  A  master  lend-lease  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  with  Great  Britain  on  February 
23,  1942, and  18  additional  master  compacts  have 
been  executed  with  Bolivia,  Brazil,  China,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El 
Salvador,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  The  Nether¬ 
lands,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  Venezuela.  Negotiations  for  lend- 
lease  agreements  with  other  nations  in  the  group  of 
35  whose  defense  has  been  found  vital  to  the 
United  States  are  either  proceeding  or  are  about  to 
be  inaugurated.  By  the  spring  of  1942,  Congress  had 
authorized  the  transfer  of  $50,244,650,000  worth  of 
goods  and  services  for  lend-lease  purposes,  and  the 
total  lend-lease  aid  rendered  to  May  1942  totaled 
$4,497,000,000.“*’ 

The  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration  de¬ 
cides  whether  the  application,  when  received,  is 
within  the  terms  of  the  Act  and  can  be  legally 
granted.  If  the  application  meets  the  legal  require¬ 
ments,  the  Office  then  consults  other  branches  of 
the  government  and  the  combined  international 
boards  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  shipment 
of  the  requested  supplies  would  be  compatible  with 
the  needs  of  the  war  effort  as  a  whole. 

If  the  Office  obtains  approval  in  regard  to  priori¬ 
ties,  a  recommendation  is  forwarded  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  procurement  agency.  The  Lend-Lease 
Office  itself  does  not  let  contracts.  These  are 
handled  by  the  regular  government  procurement 
offices,  thus  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication.  De¬ 
pending  upon  the  nature  of  the  article  requested, 
the  lend-lease  contract  is  let  to  an  American  firm 
or  firms  by  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Maritime 
Commission,  the  Treasury  Department,  or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Issuance  of  the  au¬ 
thorization  to  one  of  these  procurement  agencies 
is  made  formally  by  Mr.  Stettinius.  Export  licenses 
for  lend-lease  shipments  are  not  required,  but  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  authorizations,  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  required  to  “make  appropriate  arrangements 
with  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  for  the  re¬ 
view  and  clearance  of  lend-lease  transactions  which 
affect  the  economic  defense  of  the  United  States.”'*® 

The  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration  is 
therefore  a  kind  of  sifting,  consulting  and  super¬ 
vising  body.  It  receives  applications,  negotiates 
with  other  departments  and  boards  in  an  effort 
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to  gear  lend-lease  material  to  existing  war  plans, 
and  exercises  supervision  over  the  shipment 
and  use  of  the  articles  approved.  Actual  contract¬ 
ing,  production,  and  transportation  are  in  the 
hands  of  other  offices  which  are  better  prepared 
to  handle  such  matters.  In  the  Office  of  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  there  are  liaison  men  for 
each  country  interested  in  obtaining  lend-lease 
aid,  and  many  officials  in  the  Lend-Lease  Office 
maintain  constant  telephone  relations  with  foreign 
governments  and  representatives — relations  not 
only  with  envoys  and  political  chiefs  but,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  with  technical  agents  as  well. 
As  the  above  account  shows,  the  Office  is  in  very 
close  touch  with  other  branches  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government  and  with  the  combined  boards. 
The  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration  is  thus 
an  extremely  busy  and  important  clearinghouse 
where  Americans  and  foreign  representatives  meet 
constantly,  and  where  coordination  of  an  extreme¬ 
ly  complex  series  of  activities  is  undertaken. 

In  addition,  the  Office  has  sent  representatives 
abroad.  W.  Averill  Harriman  has  gone  to  London 
as  lend-lease  expeditor,  William  Stix  Wasserman 
is  lend-lease  representative  in  Australia,  and  some¬ 
time  before  this  country  entered  the  war,  two  mis¬ 
sions  were  sent  to  the  Near  East  charged  with  both 
lend-lease  and  military  functions.  One  of  these 
missions  is  that  headed  by  Major  General  Russell 
L.  Maxwell,  who  arrived  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1941,“*^  with  a  handful  of  attaches  and  ex¬ 
perts.  Since  then,  his  staff  has  multiplied  many 
times.  It  was  General  Maxwell’s  job  to  expedite  the 
flow  of  lend-lease  supplies  to  Egypt,  Palestine  and 
Eritrea  and  to  direct  the  task  of  constructing  bases 
and  distributing  material — obligations  Washington 
had  undertaken  as  part  of  the  lend-lease  program. 

Another  mission,  that  of  Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  A. 
Wheeler,  dispatched  under  lend-lease  auspices  and 
now  under  War  Department  direction,  has  been  in 
charge  of  improving  the  railroad  systems  in  Iran 
and  Iraq  and  of  speeding  up  the  delivery  of  ma¬ 
terial  over  those  strategic  routes  linking  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Another 
lend-lease  mission  is  to  go  to  Russia.  The  major 
assignment  of  this  group  will  be  “to  instruct  Rus¬ 
sia’s  soldiers  in  the  characteristics  of  American- 
made  weapons  and  to  decide  by  observation  on 
the  spot  .  .  .  what  types  of  aid  we  can  best  sup¬ 
ply.”’®  A  fourth  mission,  to  China,  is  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  helping  to  equip  and  train  an 
army  for  mechanized  warfare  once  transport  facili¬ 
ties  become  available.  The  mission’s  activities  in¬ 
cluded  “improving  the  Burma  Road,  surveying 
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alternative  transportation  routes,  developing  com¬ 
munications,  inspecting  Chinese  war  industries, 
establishing  a  sanitation  and  malarial  control  unit, 
instructing  Chinese  troops  in  field  artillery,  chemi¬ 
cal  warfare,  and  medicine.”^' 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  lend-lease  no  longer  works 
just  one  way.  As  American  forces  land  abroad, 
their  needs  are  being  supplied  in  part  on  the  spot 
by  the  nation  in  which  they  are  located.  In  North¬ 
ern  Ireland,  American  troops  are  being  fed  and 
housed  and  in  some  respects  equipped  by  Great 
Britain,  which  thus  acquires  a  credit  under  lend- 
lease.  In  Australia,  similarly,  goods  and  facilities 
are  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  United  States 
forces  just  as  American  war  material  will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  Australians.  As  the  United  States 
lend-lease  representative  in  Australia,  W.  S.  Was- 
serman,  stated:  “The  agreement  means  we  will  not 
have  to  pay  rent  for  trenches  the  way  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  did  in  France  in  the  last  war.  Australia’s 
lending  and  leasing  to  the  United  States  will  fol¬ 
low  the  policy  laid  down  by  President  Roosevelt 
for  the  United  States  before  we  entered  the  war — 
namely,  it  will  not  be  a  dollars  and  cents  agree- 
ment.”52 

In  a  statement  of  May  20,  1942,  Mr.  Stettinius 
emphasized  the  two-way  nature  of  lend-lease. 
“Measured  in  terms  of  dollars,”  he  said,  “the  value 
of  the  reciprocal  aid  is  not  yet  large.  Measured  in 
terms  of  need  at  the  place  where  the  aid  is  fur¬ 
nished,  it  is  already  significant.”’^  He  explained 
that  aid  from  Britain  has  been  received  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  including  a  complete  gun  factory,  with¬ 
out  money  changing  hands,  while  Russia  has  as¬ 
signed  technical,  experts  to  assist  the  United  States 
in  explosives  manufacture  and  has  supplied  valu¬ 
able  information  on  tank  construction.’"^ 

LEND-LEASE  AND  POST-WAR  RECONSTRUCTION 

The  program  of  lend-lease  agreements  is  re¬ 
garded  by  the  United  Nations  as  a  measure  not 
only  for  winning  the  war,  but  also  for  winning 
the  peace  to  follow.  In  his  fifth  report  on  lend- 
lease  operations,  published  on  June  15,  1942,  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  said:  “Those  agreements  are  tak¬ 
ing  shape  as  key  instruments  of  national  policy, 
the  first  of  our  concrete  steps  in  the  direction  of 
affirmative  post-war  reconstruction.”  All  three 
of  the  master  lend-lease  agreements  concluded 
with  Britain  on  February  23,  1942,  with  China 
on  June  2,  1942,  and  with  Russia  on  June  ii,  1942, 
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postpone  final  determination  of  the  lend-lease  ac¬ 
count  with  these  countries  until  “the  extent  of  the 
defense  aid  is  known  and  until  the  progress  of 
events  makes  clearer  the  final  terms  and  conditions 
and  benefits  which  will  be  in  the  mutual  inter¬ 
ests”  of  the  signatory  nations,  and  which  “will 
promote  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
world  peace.”  According  to  President  Roosevelt’s 
statement  of  June  15,  1942,  “cooperative  action 
among  the  United  Nations  is  contemplated  to  ful¬ 
fill  this  program  for  economic  progress  in  the  many 
spheres  where  action  is  needed.  It  is  hoped  that 
plans  will  soon  develop  for  a  series  of  agreements 
and  recommendations  for  legislation,  in  the  fields 
of  commercial  policy,  of  money  and  finance,  in¬ 
ternational  investment  and  reconstruction.”” 

Although  the  more  tangible  forms  of  repayment 
loom  large  in  the  lend-lease  system,  the  United 
States  is  recognizing  that  we  may  obtain  profitable 
returns  in  the  way  of  good  will  and  a  general 
sense  of  security.  As  was  stated  in  one  of  the  lend- 
lease  reports,  “the  benefits  from  our  hemisphere 
lend-lease  program  cannot  be  measured  simply  in 
terms  of  the  commitments  embodied  in  formal 
agreements.”’^  We  are  realizing  that  reimburse¬ 
ment  may  take  the  form  of  useful  information, 
trade  concessions,  or  access  to  raw  materials.  In 
our  agreements  with  Britain,  China  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Washington  has  indicated  willingness 
to  employ  our  lend-lease  credit  on  behalf  of  an 
improvement  of  trade  conditions.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  look  less  toward  repayment  in  fixed  amounts 
of  goods  and  more  toward  adjustments  that  will 
promote  world  economic  relations.  The  United 
States  and  the  lend-lease  countries  might  agree 
that  materials  destroyed  or  lost  in  the  course  of 
hostilities  need  never  be  repaid.  Such  materials 
would  then  be  regarded  simply  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  a  common  cause.  Undoubtedly  diffi¬ 
culties  will  arise  in  connection  with  repayment, 
but  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  not  looking 
at  the  problem  solely  from  the  traditional  monetary 
or  financial  angle  and  is  bargaining  in  terms  of 
long-run  economic  welfare  for  all  is  an  encourag¬ 
ing  sign. 

When  the  time  comes  for  post-war  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  lend-lease  machinery  should  prove  invalu¬ 
able  in  any  scheme  for  post-war  feeding  of  starv¬ 
ing  populations  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  rav¬ 
aged  areas.  Here  is  an  American  administrative 
agency  which  is  playing  a  vital  role  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  and  could  be  adapted  to  peacetime  tasks. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  ECONOMIC  WARFARE 

Another  agency  occupying  an  important  position 
in  the  Washington  scene  is  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare.  Its  establishment  reflects  the  importance 
of  economic  factors  in  a  total  war.  Successor  to 
the  Ofiice  of  the  Administrator  of  Export  Control 
set  up  on  July  2,  1940,  the  Economic  Defense 
Board,  created  on  July  30,  1941,’’  received  its 
present  name  by  executive  order  on  December  17, 

1941. ^®  As  the  order  of  July  1941  states,  it  was  es¬ 
tablished  “for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  co¬ 
ordinating  policies,  plans  and  programs  designed 
to  protect  and  strengthen  the  international  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  of  the  United  States  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  national  defense.”  Vice  President  Henry  A. 
Wallace  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Board, 
which  includes  in  its  membership  Secretary  Hull, 
Secretary  Morgenthau,  Secretary  Stimson,  Attorney 
General  Biddle,  Secretary  Knox,  Secretary  Wick- 
ard.  Secretary  Jones,  Donald  Nelson,  chairman  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  and  Nelson  Rocke¬ 
feller.  Milo  Perkins  was  made  executive  director. 
On  September  15,  1941  another  executive  order 
transferred  the  Ofiice  of  the  Administrator  of  Ex¬ 
port  Control  and  related  functions  hitherto  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Division  of  Controls  of  the  State 
Department  to  the  Economic  Defense  Board.’^ 

Unless  a  coordinating  body  has  definite  author¬ 
ity  over  actual  operating  agencies,  it  has  great 
difficulty  in  performing  a  useful  function,  and 
since  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  at  first 
lacked  a  clear  mandate  to  direct  other  units,  it 
remained  somewhat  amorphous  and  indecisive.  On 
April  13,  1942,  however,  an  executive  order  at¬ 
tempted  to  clarify  the  position  of  the  Board  and 
granted  it  wider  powers.  Most  important  of  its 
new  duties  is  that  of  executing  directives  from  the 
War  Production  Board  concerning  imports  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  comn.^dities  required  “for  the  war 
production  effort  and  the  civilian  economy,”  and 
of  determining  the  policies  and  methods  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  “with  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
curement  and  production  of  such  materials  and 
commodities.”^® 

The  Board,  in  addition,  was  given  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  advising  the  State  Department  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  terms  of  the  master  lend-lease  agree¬ 
ments  and  “to  provide  and  arrange  for  the  receipt 
by  the  United  States  of  reciprocal  aid  and  benefits” 
from  lend-lease  nations.  The  Food  Requirements 
Board,  by  the  authority  it  derives  from  the  War 
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Production  Board,  determines  what  agricultural 
products  must  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
for  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  issues 
a  directive  to  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  The 
BEW  then  directs  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  the 
necessary  foreign  purchases  and  exercises  a  degree 
of  supervision  and  guidance  in  the  making  of  pur- 
chases.^^ 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  duties  in  an  effective 
fashion,  the  Board  itself  underwent  a  complete 
reorganization.  There  are  now  three  principal  of¬ 
fices:  the  Office  of  Imports,  the  Office  of  Exports, 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Warfare  Analysis.  This 
last  office  has  taken  over  the  research  divisions 
which  are  now  regrouped  into  four  geographical 
sections,  with  a  fifth  devoted  to  Economic  Intelli¬ 
gence.®^ 

The  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  like  the  Office 
of  Lend-Lease  Administration,  sends  delegations 
abroad.  It  was  announced  on  February  12,  1942 
that  a  United  States  permanent  economic  warfare 
mission  would  be  sent  to  London.®^  This  mission 
is  entrusted,  not  with  the  making  of  final  decisions 
of  policy,  but  with  the  duty  of  keeping  American 
officials  in  the  closest  possible  contact  with  the 
operations  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Economic 
Warfare  to  the  end  that  both  countries  will  be 
following  a  consistent  policy.  There  is  talk  of  send¬ 
ing  economic  missions  to  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  position  of  such  missions  has  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  been  settled  in  the  President’s  statement  of 
May  21,  1942.®^  The  Chief  Executive  made  it  plain 
that,  although  the  State  Department  must  permit 
the  sending  of  technical  representatives  by  agen¬ 
cies  such  as  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  such 
persons  sent  abroad  must  “assume  the  status  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  in  this  respect 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.”®’  Moreover,  the  head  of  the  regular  United 
States  diplomatic  mission  in  a  foreign  country  su¬ 
pervises  the  activities  there  of  all  American  official 
representatives.  Also,  “all  communications  to  and 
from  persons  or  missions  sent  abroad  shall  be 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Department  of  State.”®® 
Some  control  over  negotiations  between  adminis¬ 
trative  units  in  this  country  and  abroad  is  thus 
retained  by  the  Department  which,  in  turn,  ac- 

61.  The  New  York^  Times,  June  6,  1942. 

62.  Orders  of  the  Executive  Director,  Nos.  5,  6  and  7.  April  6 
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knowledges  the  right  of  the  agencies  to  deal  di¬ 
rectly  with  foreign  officials  in  regard  to  technical 
problems. 

In  the  sphere  of  international  relations,  the  Office 
of  Exports  and  the  Office  of  Imports  are  the  most 
interesting  sections  of  the  Board  of  Economic  War¬ 
fare.  The  former  issues  all  American  licenses  for  ex¬ 
ports  through  commercial  channels,  which  form  a 
decreasing  portion  of  outgoing  goods.  It  works  in 
close  alignment  with  the  British  Ministry  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Warfare,  a  fact  demonstrated  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  on  February  13,  1942^^  that,  beginning 
April  I,  American  export  licenses  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  British  without  the  need  on  the 
exporter’s  part  of  obtaining  a  British  navicert,  as 
had  hitherto  been  the  case.  Great  Britain  now  ac¬ 
cepts  our  licenses  as  valid  for  its  purposes,  while 
the  United  States  accepts  British  navicerts.  A 
delaying  and  expensive  procedure  requiring  two 
permits,  one  from  each  government,  has  thus  been 
eliminated.  American  representatives  sit  with  the 
Blockade  Committee  in  London.  On  the  average, 
5,000  licensp  applications  are  handled  every  day. 
The  work  of  issuing  licenses  by  the  Office  of  Ex¬ 
ports  is  brought  into  harmony  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  whole  production  and  distribution 
program  by  means  of  liaison  connections  with 
the  War  Production  Board,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  and  the  joint  Anglo-American 
boards.  The  Office  of  Imports  also  maintains  close 
relations  with  American  and  foreign  officials.  The 
character  of  its  activities  makes  it  potentially  even 
more  significant  than  the  Office  of  Exports.  As 
more  and  more  goods  go  through  government 
channels,  the  importance  of  the  Office  of  Exports 
may  decline,  while  the  Office  of  Imports  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  expanding  task  of  furthering  eco¬ 
nomic  developments  abroad. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Another  example  of  the  way  in  which  techni¬ 
cians  are  playing  a  part  in  international  relations 
outside  of  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  is  found  in  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  which 
was  set  up  in  its  present  form  July  i,  1939  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.*^®  This  Office  has  three 
divisions,  including  the  Division  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculture,  which  is  deeply  engrossed  ia 
problems  affecting  agriculture  within  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  and  has  sponsored  projects  such  as  the 
Haitian-American  Development  Corporation,  cre¬ 
ated  in  September  1941.^^ 

67.  Ihid.,  No.  138,  February  14,  1942. 

68.  See  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri¬ 
cultural  Relations,  1941,  p.  7. 
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So  far  as  the  United  Nations  are  concerned,  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  and  the 
American  Marketing  Administration  have  played 
the  principal  role  in  connection  with  food  planning 
and  distribution.  The  former  has  developed  pro¬ 
grams  in  regard  to  food  needs  and  available  sup¬ 
plies,  while  the  latter  has  handled  actual  procure¬ 
ment  and  distribution.  The  British  Food  Mission, 
for  example,  instead  of  applying  first  to  the  Office 
of  Lend-Lease  Administration,  dealt  directly  with 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  At  one 
time  preliminary  negotiations  concerning  food  to 
be  shipped  under  lend-lease  were  handled  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  which 
consulted  with  agents  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  both  here  and  abroad  before  sending  in 
final  recommendations  to  the  Lend-Lease  Office. 

Creation  of  the  War  Production  Board  Food 
Requirements  Committee  on  June  5,  1942  and  the 
Combined  Food  Board  on  June  9,  1942,  has 
brought  some  changes  in  the  procedures  affecting 
food  supply  and  distribution.^®  The  order  of 
June  5  defines  the  functions  of  the  American 
agencies  and  departments  concerned  with  food, 
and  vests  broad  powers  over  the  production  and 
allocation  of  all  civilian  and  military  food  sup¬ 
plies  in  a  committee  of  nine,  headed  by  Claude  R. 
Wickard,  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Final  author¬ 
ity  rests  in  the  hands  of  Donald  Nelson,  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  chairman.  Under  the  new  set-up, 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  service  the  Combined  Food  Board.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  representatives  from  Lend-Lease,  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  on 
the  Food  Requirements  Committee,  the  new 
order  apparently  does  not  alter  fundamentally 
the  relationship  between  these  agencies  in  regard 
to  food  problems,  but  should  make  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  coordination  among  the  staffs  con¬ 
cerned  much  easier  and  more  efficient.  Es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  new  Combined  Food  Board, 
however,  will  undoubtedly  bring  changes  in  the 
arrangements  regarding  the  allocation  of  agri¬ 
cultural  supplies  among  the  United  Nations.  The 
official  announcement  stated  that  “the  entire 
food  resources  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  will  be  deemed  to  be  in  a  common  pool,” 
and  the  board  was  directed  “to  work  with  others 
of  the  United  Nations  toward  the  best  utilization 

69.  For  analysis  of  machinery  of  Inter-American  collaboration, 
sec  David  H.  Popper,  “ITie  Rio  de  Janeiro  Conference  of 
1942,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  April  15,  1942,  and  “Hemi¬ 
sphere  Solidarity  in  the  War  Crisis,”  if>id..  May  15,  1942.  For 
an  analysis  of  Canadian-American  collaboration,  see  William 
P.  Maddox,  “Canadian-American  Defense  Planning,”  ihid.,  No¬ 
vember  15,  1941. 
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of  their  food  resources”  and  to  formulate  plans  in 
regard  to  the  supply  and  distribution  “in  or  to  any 
part  of  the  world  of  foods  and  agricultural  ma¬ 
terials.”^^ 

CONCLUSION 

In  briefly  reviewing  the  facts  analyzed  in  this 
report  it  must  be  apparent,  first  of  all,  that  the  focus 
has  been  almost  entirely  on  Washington.  London, 
Moscow,  Chungking,  and  other  capitals  have  a 
share  in  the  total  picture  which  has  not  been  fully 
described.  The  period  since  American  entry  into 
the  war  has  been  too  short,  and  the  amount  of 
information  obtainable  in  this  country  too  meager, 
to  permit  the  kind  of  comprehensive  survey  which 
ultimately  will  be  both  necessary  and  desirable. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  post-war  planning,  it 
is  too  early  to  assess  accurately  the  long-run  value 
of  the  existing  machinery.  While  a  great  deal  has 
been  accomplished  to  date,  no  sensational  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  way  of  experiments  along  the  lines 
of  international  government  have  yet  occurred. 
“Union  now”  has  not  been  achieved.  No  good 
purpose  would  be  served  if  the  importance  of  the 
existing  arrangements  were  inflated,  or  if  it  were 
suggested  that  the  concept  of  national  sovereignty 
had  been  whittled  away.  As  stated  at  the  outset, 
no  super-governmental  agency  endowed  with  final 
and  independent  powers  has  come  into  being. 

Despite  this  lack  of  precedent-shattering  ven¬ 
tures,  certain  tendencies  are  discernible  which,  if 
they  continue,  may  have  revolutionary  conse¬ 
quences.  No  one  can  say  whether  the  existing  com¬ 
bined  boards  and  committees  will  endure  after  the 
war.  Perhaps  they  are  only  transitory  phenomena 
destined  to  be  scrapped  like  the  inter-Allied  control 
schemes  after  the  last  war.  There  is  hope,  however, 
that  such  a  catastrophic  reversion  to  nationalism 
will  not  occur  again.  For  one  reason,  all  along 
the  line  from  top  coordinator  to  subordinate,  much 
thought  is  being  given  to  the  post-war  usefulness 
of  the  present  apparatus.  It  is  striking  how  often 
reference  is  made  in  the  treaties  and  declarations 
cited  above  to  the  problems  of  the  future  peace. 
More  people  in  the  various  governments  are  giving 
more  thought  to  post-war  reconstruction  than  ever 
before.  They  may  not  talk  much  about  it  now.  In 
the  midst  of  conflict  they  are  naturally  reticent  on 
such  a  topic,  but  they  are  not  oblivious  of  what 
must  be  done  when  victory  is  achieved. 

Another  reason  for  encouragement  comes  from 
the  fact  that  collaboration  among  many  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  despite  the  absence  of  a 
central  government  over  them,  is  now  so  intimate 
and  affects  so  many  aspects  of  their  political  and 

71.  Ihid.,  June  10,  1942. 


economic  life  that  a  sudden  snap-back  to  pre-war 
conditions  of  relative  autonomy  would  be  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Their  ways  and  modes  of  living 
are  being  so  drastically  revamped  and  made  so 
mutually  dependent  that  the  wartime  ties  could 
not  be  severed  without  a  general  collapse.  Officials 
in  the  United  Nations  governments  are  accustomed 
to  dealing  personally  with  one  another;  these  in¬ 
numerable  informal  contacts  across  national  lines 
are  helping  to  eliminate  suspicion.  The  process  of 
collaboration,  however,  is  by  no  means  smooth. 
Mistrust,  jealousies  and  rivalries  among  officials 
and  states  inevitably  arise,  and  enormous  obstacles 
have  to  be  overcome. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  large  number  of 
American  administrative  officials  and  experts  are 
being  trained  in  international  affairs.  They  are 
learning,  through  actual  experience,  to  cope  with 
vast  problems  on  a  world  scale.  They  are  not  deal¬ 
ing  with  blueprints  or  day  dreams.  If  and  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  carrying  out  of  interna¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  schemes,  there  will  be  avail¬ 
able  a  sizeable  reservoir  of  experienced  public 
servants  not  only  in  Washington  but  in  all  the 
other  United  Nations.  This  augurs  well  for  the 
success  of  international  administration  and  organ¬ 
ization  when  hostilities  cease,  provided  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  work  together  continues. 

It  is  generally  believed  that,  if  the  benefits  of  mili¬ 
tary  victory  over  the  Axis  nations  are  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated,  a  formal  and  well-integrated  league  or 
union  may  have  to  be  adopted.  If  the  present  form 
of  coordination  continues  and  develops,  however, 
it  may  be  that  a  league  or  federation  as  such 
will  not  be  necessary  or  will  not  have  to  be  con¬ 
structed  immediately  and  in  one  piece,  either  dur¬ 
ing  or  after  the  conflict.  Out  of  the  links  now 
connecting  the  United  Nations  may  be  forged  firm 
bonds  for  permanent  collaboration.  International 
government  created  in  this  unspectacular  fashion 
may  lack  the  glamor  that  might  be  associated  with 
a  great  charter  or  a  solemn  covenant,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  international  arrangements 
developing  in  an  ad  hoc  manner  may  prove  strong¬ 
er  and  have  a  far  sounder  basis  for  the  future  than 
a  special  new  edifice  constructed  at  one  stroke  of 
the  pen. 

During  the  transition  period  between  the  close 
of  military  operations  and  the  negotiation  of  a 
peace  settlement,  the  wartime  agencies  of  collabora¬ 
tion  could  continue  to  function.  The  view  that 
this  period  should,  and  probably  will,  last  for 
several  years  has  gained  wide  acceptance.’^  In 
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such  an  event,  the  Combined  Raw  Materials 
Board  and  the  Combined  Production  and  Re¬ 
sources  Board,  in  collaboration  with  the  lend-lease 
administration,  and  with  additional  members  from 
the  other  United  Nations,  might  through  merger 
or  in  close  liaison  assume  responsibility  for  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  a  program  of  economic  recon¬ 
struction.  Such  a  scheme  would  include  distribu¬ 
tion  of  materials  and  supplies,  relief  feeding,  and 
financial  rehabilitation.  The  Combined  Shipping 
Adjustment  Board,  also  made  more  representative, 
would  doubtless  continue  to  carry  on  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  economic  agencies.  Suggestions  have 
already  been  made  for  giving  Norway  and  The 
Netherlands  a  direct  voice  in  this  board.  The 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  enlarged  to  include 
members  from  Russia,  China  and  other  nations, 
could  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining 
order. 

The  work  of  these  organizations  would  be  large¬ 
ly  administrative.  To  provide  an  international  di¬ 
rectorate,  that  is,  a  central  policy-making  group,  the 
present  Pacific  War  Councils  could  be  merged  into 
one  body  with  representatives,  in  time,  from  many 
other  states,  including  the  defeated  nations.  As 
another  possibility,  a  United  Nations  Council  of 
political  chiefs  might  be  formed,  with  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  military  chiefs  serving  under  its  guidance. 
In  this  way  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  group 
might  be  transformed  from  a  wartime  agency  into 
an  agency  participating  in  post-war  reconstruction. 
For  a  while,  anyway,  the  four  major  United  Na¬ 
tions — Britain,  the  United  States,  China  and  Russia 
— would  have  to  assume  a  decisive  role,  and  they 
could  exercise  their  authority  either  through  a  re¬ 
organized  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  group  or  a 
political  council,  or  both.  Problems  of  police,  trans¬ 
portation,  welfare,  raw  materials,  and  economic 
exchange  could  be  delegated  to  a  combination  of 
currently  operating  administrative  agencies  as 
above  suggested. 

As  the  transitional  period  proceeds,  the  de  facto 
institutions  of  the  United  Nations  could  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  enduring  agencies  with  de  jure  au¬ 
thority.^^  A  permanent  organization  to  regulate  in¬ 
ternational  economic  relations,  including  shipping, 
cartels,  exchange  and  production,  labor  and  health 
conditions,  might  be  welded  together  out  of  the 
wartime  economic  boards,  the  Economic  Section 
of  the  League  of  Nations  now  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
and  the  International  Labor  Organization,  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  Montreal.  The  experienced  staffs  of  these 
war  and  pre-war  bodies  are  available  as  a  nucleus 
for  an  international  economic  administrative  agen- 

73.  Quincy  Wright,  “Political  Conditions  of  the  Period  of 
Transition,”  International  Conciliation,  April  1942,  p.  270. 
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cy.  It  is  possible  that  labor  questions  would  be 
handled  better  by  an  office  functioning  separately; 
colonial  administration  might  be  taken  care  of  by 
an  institute  or  commission  deriving  its  authority 
from  an  agreement  something  like  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  territorial  administration  treaty;  financial  ques¬ 
tions  might  be  delegated  to  a  revived  Bank  for 
International  Settlements.  The  details,  though  im¬ 
portant,  do  not  matter  so  much  now.  What  is  sig¬ 
nificant  is  the  existence  of  machinery  to  build 
upon.  In  addition,  as  far  as  the  United  States  and 
this  hemisphere  are  concerned,  there  is  a  wealth 
of  agencies  like  the  Lend-Lease  Office,  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
food  committees,  the  joint  committees  with  Canada 
and  all  the  inter-American  boards  and  commis¬ 
sions  ready  and  equipped  to  cooperate  in  the  work 
of  international  economic  administration. 

It  is  on  the  political  side  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  have  made  least  progress  toward  international 
government.  Yet  the  political  side  of  international 
government  will  have  to  be  developed  if  the 
present  loose  alliance  between  the  United  Nations 
is  not  to  degenerate  into  a  military  confedera¬ 
tion.  The  Pacific  War  Councils  and  other  forms 
of  consultation  between  political  leaders  of  the 
United  Nations,  however,  might  be  made  to  out¬ 
last  the  war  and  transition  periods,  and  utilized 
as  the  basis  for  some  sort  of  permanent  world 
organization.  Regional  unions  or  federations  may 
develop,  but  global  problems,  such  as  that  of  se¬ 
curity,  will  have  to  be  talked  out  and  settled  some¬ 
where.  In  practice,  a  combination  of  both  regional 
and  world-wide  patterns  of  international  govern¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  in  the  making.  Moreover,  if, 
instead  of  presenting  national  groups  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote  against  a  particular  form  of  in¬ 
ternational  government  after  the  conflict,  the  war¬ 
time  measures  of  international  cooperation  were 
simply  continued  and  readapted  for  peacetime  use, 
it  might  be  much  easier  to  win  support  for  ma¬ 
chinery  that  is  already  proving  its  usefulness  than 
to  gain  endorsement  for  a  plan  that  might  seem 
new  and  strange. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  emphasized  once 
again  that  although  the  United  Nations  have  not 
surrendered  their  sovereignty  in  any  sweeping  or 
precedent-shattering  form,  the  watertight  compart¬ 
ments  separating  state  from  state  are  being  broken 
through  by  a  slow  process  of  administrative  seep¬ 
age.  The  various  economies  and  political  units  are 
less  and  less  sharply  divided.  If  this  process  goes 
on  long  enough,  we  may  find  that  we  have  already 
achieved  a  workable  union  and  can  avoid  bitter 
wrangling  about  forms  of  international  govern¬ 
ment  dreamed  of  but  not  yet  born. 


U.  S.  Master  Agreement  With  Britain,  February  23,  1942 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  on  the  Principles  Applying  to 
Mutual  Aid  in  the  Prosecution  of  War  against  Aggression. 


"Whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  declare  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  cooperative  un¬ 
dertaking,  together  with  every  other  nation  or  people  of  like 
mind,  to  the  end  of  laying  the  bases  of  a  just  and  enduring 
world  peace  securing  order  under  law  to  themselves  and  all 
nations ; 

"And  whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  determined,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  March  11,  1941,  that  the  defense  of  the  United  Kingdom 
against  aggression  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
of  America; 

"And  whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has  extended 
and  is  continuing  to  extend  to  the  United  Kingdom  aid  in 
resisting  aggression ; 

"And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  final  determination 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  receives  such  aid  and  of  the  benefits 
to  be  received  by  the  United  States  of  America  in  return 
therefor  should  be  deferred  until  the  extent  of  the  defense 
aid  is  known  and  until  the  progress  of  events  makes  clearer 
the  final  terms  and  conditions  and  benefits  which  will  be  in 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Kingdom  and  will  promote  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  world  peace; 

"And  whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  mutually  desirous  of 
concluding  now  a  preliminary  agreement  in  regard  to  the 
provision  of  defense  aid  and  in  regard  to  certain  considera¬ 
tions  which  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  the  making  of  such  an  agreement 
has  been  in  all  respects  duly  authorized,  and  all  acts,  condi¬ 
tions  and  formalities  which  it  may  have  been  necessary  to 
perform,  fulfil  or  execute  prior  to  the  making  of  such  an 
agreement  in  conformity  with  the  laws  either  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  per¬ 
formed,  fulfilled  or  executed  as  required; 

"The  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  Governments  for  that  purpose,  have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
continue  to  supply  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  such  defense  articles,  defense  services,  and  defense  in¬ 
formation  as  the  President  shall  authorize  to  be  transferred 
or  provided. 

Article  II 

"The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  continue 
to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  strengthening  thereof  and  will  provide  such  articles, 
services,  facilities  or  information  as  it  may  be  in  a  position 
to  supply. 

Article  III 

"The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  not  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  transfer  title  to,  or  possession  of,  any  defense  ar¬ 
ticle  or  defense  information  transferred  to  it  under  the  Act 
or  permit  the  use  thereof  by  anyone  not  an  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Article  IV 

"If,  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  any  defense  article  or  defense  informa¬ 
tion,  it  becomes  necessary  for  that  Government  to  take  any 
action  or  make  any  payment  in  order  fully  to  protect  any 
of  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America 
who  has  patent  rights  in  and  to  any  such  defense  article  or 
information,  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
take  such  action  or  make  such  payment  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  V 

"The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  return 
to  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  end  of  the  present 
emergency,  as  determined  by  the  President,  such  defense  ar¬ 
ticles  transferred  under  this  Agreement  as  shall  not  have 
been  destroyed,  lost  or  consumed  and  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  useful  in  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  or  to  be 
otherwise  of  use  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  VI 

"In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits  to  be  provided 
to  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  full  cognizance  shall  be  taken  of  all  prop¬ 
erty,  services,  information,  facilities,  or  other  benefits  or 
considerations  provided  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  subsequent  to  March  11,  1941,  and  accepted  or 
acknowledged  by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Article  VII 

"In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits  to  be  provided 
to  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  return  for  aid  furnished  under  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  March  11,  1941,  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof  shall  be  such  as  not  to  burden  commerce  between 
the  two  countries,  but  to  promote  mutually  advantageous 
economic  relations  between  them  and  the  betterment  of 
world-wide  economic  relations.  To  that  end,  they  shall  in¬ 
clude  provision  for  agreed  action  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom,  open  to  participation  by 
all  other  countries  of  like  mind,  directed  to  the  expansion, 
by  appropriate  international  and  domestic  measures,  of  pro¬ 
duction,  employment,  and  the  exchange  and  consumption  of 
goods,  which  are  the  material  foundations  of  the  liberty  and 
welfare  of  all  peoples;  to  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
discriminatory  treatment  in  international  commerce,  and  to 
the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers;  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  to  the  attainment  of  all  the  economic  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  Joint  Declaration  made  on  August  12,  1941,  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"At  an  early  convenient  date,  conversations  shall  be  begun 
between  the  two  Governments  with  a  view  to  determining, 
in  the  light  of  governing  economic  conditions,  the  best 
means  of  attaining  the  above-stated  objectives  by  their  own 
agreed  action  and  of  seeking  the  agreed  action  of  other  like- 
minded  Governments. 

Article  VIII 

"This  Agreement  shall  take  effect  as  from  this  day’s  date. 
It  shall  continue  in  force  until  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  Governments. 

"Signed  and  sealed  at  Washington  in  duplicate  this  23rd 
day  of  February,  1942.” 


In  thi  July  U  issue  of  FOREIGN  POLICY  REPORTS.- 
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